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FOUR GENERATIONS IN A LUMBER BUSINESS 


By Miss Clara Macy 


Elbridge Avery Rhodes was born in the 
Rakeville section of Bellingham many years 
ago. During his later school years he 
assisted his father on their farm. 


A day came when he was running the farm on 
his own. The soil was very fertile and he 
planted huge gardens. He hitched "King" 

to the wagon and sold garden produce, house 
to house, in the City of Woonsocket. Having 
heaps of grazing fields, he purchased cows 
until he had twenty-two. Then he sold milk 
also in the City. All this was before the 
Elbridge Avery Rhodes days of milking machines. 


. He met and married attractive Cora Warfield 
of Blackstone. With his earnings he had bought acres of land on both 
sides of Lake Street where he now lived. He had developed into a 
real businessman. Being industrious and ambitious he figured that he 
should have another source of revenue for now he was a married man 
and had a home to run. So he started a little lumber business on the 
side, which was carried on from his own nearby woodlots. Years passed 
--another woodlot purchased--more lumber sold and the E. A. Rhodes 
Company prospered. Eight children, three boys and five girls were 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Rhodes. After four children were part of the 
growing family, Elbridge figured that a much larger home was needed. 
So across the yard he had a large two story house built which, of 
course, took care of all. This was in 1900. In time, the oldest 
son, Lewis, graduated from Franklin High School and then entered the 
Lumber Company with his dad. Arthur worked with his father for several 
years. Both of Elbridge's two oldest sons were receiving a good 
education in the lumber business. The third son, 
George, born in 1900, was working for them. 
Arthur, married to Mildred Whiting, now thought 
it was time to venture out on his own and he 
started a lumber business first at home and then 
he bought out Sharon Lumber Company in Sharon, 
Massachusetts, which also proved to be very 
successful. 


George Rhodes 
Elbridge passed awav in 1924 and Mrs. Rhodes and 


Lewis ran tne business for awhile and George was still working for 
them. Edith Rockwood became Lewis' wife and now he decided to 
become a businessman. He settled in Oakland, Rhode Island, and a 
third thriving business was soon going strong. For awhile George 
worked for Lewis, George married Dorothy Bartlett and in 1927 he 


entered the home lumber business, having bought his mother's 
interest. The new name was George C. Rhodes Lumber Company. 
This business was carried on from the big home barn. During 
the depression George had three trucks on the road. His work 
was Similar to his fathers--buying lots and selling lumber. 
From 1930 on his business was growing. From this union of 
Bartlett-Rhodes came three children: a girl and two sons, Lloyd 
and Burton. 


LLoyd Rhodes Burton Rhodes Kenneth Rhodes 
(L262) (night) 


After the hurricane, lumber became scarce in this vicinity and in 
1942 George went north to Sandwich, New Hampshire, which was in 
the lake region or timberland country. He built a sawmill there 
and hired Mr. Elmer Norcross: to work for him. For many years Mr. 
Norcross was head of the mill. In 1944 George built the Lumber 
Shop at the corner of Lake Street and Pulaski Boulevard. Later it 
was called the Bellingham Lumber Company. 


As children, George's two sons and their friends delighted in playing 
around the lumber yard. After they grew up they worked there. After 
high school, Lloyd attended Northeastern University in Boston for 
four years. Barbara Dufresne became his wife. Back to the shop he 
came. His family consisted of four children. Burt stayed at the 
shop working. He married Muriel Perrault and five children made up 
their family. In 1965, George retired, leaving his two sons to run 
the business. And so the third generation took the wheels. Burt 

at Bellingham Lumber and Lloyd at the New Hampshire mill. A flash 
fire burned the New Hampshire oil soaked mill in the seventies. They 
realized that a safer and more modern building would have to be built. 


And it was. Lloyd designed a new type of sawmill to fill their 

own needs. In fact it is one of the most modern mills in New 
England. It is named The Chocorua Valley Lumber Company and is 
located in Tamsworth, New Hampshire. An interesting procedure 
follows with the lumber in both mills. Up north, big trucks haul 
logs into the yard. The logs are moved with the aid of a forklift 
to a debarker. (Small pieces of bark are sold to be placed around 
shrubs in flower gardens.) Continuing on the endless carriage, the 
round log moved with mechanical arms, is next placed where the first 
slab is to be cut off. The slab drops down on the endless belt and 
is brought to the chipper. Here it is cut into short lengths accord- 
ing to the desired specifications for the pulp mills where it is 
made into paper. Then it is blown into the trailer truck. Now 
boards are cut, again according to thickness desired and carried 
along on the endless belt to the grader. Machines strap the lumber 
in lifts and stores them in the storage yard. A forklift loads the 
lumber onto a truck to be transferred to the Bellingham Lumber yard. 
Burt's son, George, delivers it daily--a long trek. (Oak wood is 
sent to Canada.) Down here a forklift takes the lumber off and puts 
it on a separator which sorts it to width and grade at the same time. 
Then it is placed with sticks between for drying. . Some is sold in 
the rough. A higher grade of lumber is put into a dry kiln gauging 
it so that it will have the proper degree of moisture. Some is 

made into paneling by milling. Some is made into shipping cases for 
various companies and paletts and skids for shipping machinery. 
Certain cases are made for overseas business. Much is sent to 
furniture manufacturers in New England and Canada. Seventy-five 
percent of production goes to industries of some kind. Twenty-five 
percent is home business. In Bellingham, a complete line for home 
building is sold. A small amount is sold for loaders, lifters and 
trucks. They supply twenty or more schools with lumber for use in 
shop classes. Burt's second son, Kenneth, went to Memphis, Tenn-— 
essee, to take a course in grading hardwood. It was an eight month 
course and he came out a qualified grader. Then he attended night 
school to learn more about welding.and business management. He 

took a course in speech and was a scholar in a Dale Carnegie class. 


And so the Bellingham Lumber business goes on, into the fourth 
generation in capable and efficient hands. 
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OUR “TRISH” WETGHBORS 


Lets remember our neighbors of Irish 
descent who will be celebrating St. 
Batrick $ 0ay on wManchelithy: oun 

432 A. D., Bishop Patrick labored 

for thirty years converting natives on 
the Emerald Isle to Christianity. 
Usually the Shamrock is featured with 
the “wearing of the 
green” on this occasion. 


"Oh Paddy dear and Did you 
hear the news that's going 
round? The Shamrock is 
forbid by law to grow on Irish 
ground," 


We are reminded of the beauty in sentimental songs and wit that 
the Irish have contributed to our "melting pot". It seems odd 
that the Isle creates so many tenors. "When Irish eyes are smiling 
sure tis like a morn in Spring--in the lilt of Irish laughter you 
can hear the Angels sing." I often wonder if “Kathleen” ever 
really got home? Then "They sprinkled it with Stardust just to 
make the Shamrock grow" and the tales they like to tell us of the 
Leprechauns--you know: That's the folklore of the “wee folk" or 
fairies and if you can catch one they will show you where a treasure 
is. Somehow they settled in the northern part of Town where the 
Charles River encircles their domain. So if you want to have a 
little fun on a cool moonlit evening, why not chase a Leprechaun or 
two? 

The Dear Little Shamrock 


Moderato 
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fyiy sCOUNT RY, TIS OF THEE.” 


This simple lyric, bonored so long with the name 
“America,” and the titic “Our Natsonal Hymn,” 
was written by Samue! Francis Smith, while a 
theological student at Andover, l’eb. 2, 1832. He 
had before him several hymn and song tunes which 
Lowell Mason had received from Germany, and, 
knowing young Smith to be a good linguist, had 
sent to him tor translation. One of the songs, of 
national character, struck Smith as adaptable to 
home use if turned into American words, and he 
wrote four stanzas of his own to ft the tune. 

Mason printed them with the music, and under 
his magical management the hymn made its debut 
on a public occasion in Park St. Church, Boston, 
July 4, 1832. Its verv simplicity, with its rever- 
ent spirit and easy-flowing language, was sure to 
catch the ear of the multitude and grow into fami- 
liar use with any suitable music, Gne it was the 
foreign tune that, under Mason’s happy pilotage, 
winged it for. the western world and launched it 


on its long flighr. 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain-side 
Let freedom ring. 


The sound prolong. 


Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 


Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 


THE TUNE. 


Pages, and at least two volumes, have been writ- 
ten to prove the origin of that cosmopolitan, half- 
Gregorian descant known here as “ America,’’ and 
in England as “‘God Save the King.”’ William C. 
Woodbridge of Boston brought it home with him 
from Germany. The Germans had been singing 
it for years (and are singing it now, more or less) 
to the words, “Heil Dir Im Siegel Kranz,” and the 
Swiss to “Rufst Du mein Vaterland.” It was 
sung in Sweden, also, and till 1833 it was in public 
use in Russia cominonly enough to give it a nat- 
ional character. Von Weber introduced it in his 
“Jubel” overture, and Beethoven, in 1814, copied 
it in C Major and wrote piano variations on it. 
It has been ascribed to Henry Purcell (1696), to 
Lulli, a French composer (1670), to Dr. John Bull 
(1619), and to Thomas Ravenscroft and an old 
Scotch carol asold as 1609. One might fancy that 
the biography of the famous air resembled Melchi- 
zedek’s. 


The truth appears tu be that certain bars of 
music which might casily happen to be similar, 
or even identical, when plain-sone was the common 
style, were produced at different times and places, 
and one man finally harmonized the wandering 
strains into a complete tune. It is now generally 
conceded that the man was Henry Curey,a popular 
English composer and dramatist of the first half 
of the 18th century, who sang the melody as it now 
is, in 1740, at a public dinner given in hcnor of 
Admiral Vernon after his capture of Porto Bello 
(Brazil). This antedates anv authenticated use 
of the tune rpsissima forma in England or conti- 
nental Europe. . 

The American history of it simpTy is rhat Wood- 
bridge gave it to Mason and Mason gave it to 
Smith—.and Smith gave it “My Country ’Tis of 
Thee.” 


She Shells Sheasells 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet Freedom’s song; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 


Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King. 


I’ve never liked tongue twisters; 
They make my ire erupt! 

Every time I try one, 

My tang gets tongueled up. 


Rev, SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH ace 


We realize that the first question you will ask is “What has 
the author of “AMERICA" got to do with Bellingham history?" 
There is not a man, woman or child in Bellingham who has not 
sung that song since it began in 1832. Many a child has been 
inspired with its words. 


Another significant thing is that after Rev. Smith graduated 
from Andover, he became Pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Waterville, Maine. Several young Bellingham boys had been in- 
duced to attend Waterville College (now Colby) on the recommen- 
dation of Rev. Calvin Newton who left our Church in the Center 
as Pastor, to become a Professor of Rhetoric and Hebrew Languages 
in the College. Joseph M. Rockwood was one of those boys who 
was furthering his education at Waterville and had the honor of 
being the first person that Rev. Smith baptised at the start of 
his career as a Baptist Minister. Rockwood was baptised on 
June 1, 1834. 


When Rockwood left Waterville and came home to Bellingham again, 
Rev. Smith sent a letter to the Baptist Church dated December 5, 
1836, whereupon he transferred Rockwood to Bellingham. Below is 

a copy of this letter from the famous author. The Church has 

two other letters also by Rev. Smith. Bellingham should be proud 
of its heritage. The Rockwoods lived near the brook that was 
later dammed up and became Lake View. When Joseph Rockwood came 
back to Bellingham in his old age he resided at 47 Mechanic Street 
and died there in 1910. He went into the Baptist Ministry under 
the influence of Rev. Smith and served a long and useful life. 
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